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The Cromlech proper, or witches' stone, — for the 
simple cromlech is as often called dolmen — is a 
collection of dolmens communicating with one ano- 
ther, and having the sides closed, except at the com- 
mon entrance. There is a fine cromlech at Gavr'-Innis, 
or Goat's Island, in the Morbihan. Another form is 
peculiar to Stonehenge, where flat stones are placed 
on the tops of menhirs, elsewhere left as solitary 
obelisks, and festened with mortise and tenon. 

The Peulvan, or rocking-stone, is, perhaps, the 
greatest triumph of Druidical art. The largest speci- 
men has been found at Perros-Guirec, in Brittany. 
It measures over twenty feet in length, and weighs a 
million of pounds. Several smaller peulvans are to 
be seen in different parts of Brittany ; and the struc- 
ture consists of one huge mass of stone so accurately 
balanced upon another mass, that, although great 
strength and repeated efforts are necessary to move it 
from its place, it may be moved in its place by a sim- 
ple touch of the hand. ■• 

No one knows how, or why, these stones were bal- 
anced ; but a popular conclusion is, that the peulvan 
was used by the Druids as an oracle. . This was done 
by counting the movements made by the stone after it 
had been set in motion, before it reposed again on its 
pivot. It has been thought, too, that the guilt or 
innocence of an accused person was settled by trying 
whether his touch could make the stone move — only 
the Druids holding the secret of the exact point of 
touch at which the stone would oscillate. 

Many other Druidical stones of various forms are 
found ; among which are sepulchral chambers, cairns 
or galyals, and needle-rocks. 

The most famous monuments are those of Stone- 
henge, on Salisbury Plain, Wiltshire. These stones 
are gigantic menhirs, or obelisks — varied, in some 
instances, with flat - stones fastened table-wise on 
their tops. Besides these obelisks, there are a num- 
ber of mounds, in which ancient British remains have 
been discovered; and Salisbury Plain is, therefore, 
doubly interesting to the antiquary and historian. 

The number of the stones at Stonehenge, before 
the work of destruction began, is supposed to have 
been a hundred and forty. They are arranged around 
a centre, which consists of ten stones placed in the 
form of an oval ; they are from, sixteen to twenty-two 
feet high, and stand in pairs, with imposts — which 
scientific people call " trilithons. " Within this oval 
were a number of smaller single stones, of which only 
six now remain. The altar, a large slab of coarse 
blue marble, is crushed down by the weight of the 
huge stones that have fallen upon it. 

Antiquarianism has exhausted itself upon the re- 
mains at Stonehenge, without coming to any satis- 
factory conclusion. The human bones discovered iii 
the mounds, and the heads of oxen, deer, and other 
animals, dug up in the vicinity, stamp it as a place of 
sepulture ; and it is supposed to have been erected 
about the time of the Roman Conquest. Celtic 
monuments are frequently met with in all the British 
islands, and especially in Ireland and Wales. 

But the province of Brittany, old Armorica, may be 
said to be literally sown with them. In the district 
of Morbihan especially, — a gloomy, lead-colored re- 
gion, where the sun rarely appears, and the inhabitants 
partake of the nature of the leaden skies, are abund- 
ant traces of Druidical power. Fragments of huge 
menhirs surround the town of Camac, which- is built 
almost entirely of these stones, and has been the 
Mecca of antiquarians from time immemorial. 

The county of Vannes, or Gwennet, in which the 
town of Camac is situated, is the very head-quarters 
of Druidical remains. It is composed principally of 
vast barren plains, of which dolmens, cromlechs, 
menhirs, galyals, peulvans, in countless numbers, 
seem to be the natural growth. At Pheherlin, the 
menhirs have been numbered at over two thousand ; 
but Camac, Plouhamel, Loc-Marin-Ker, and the Isle 
of Gavr'-Innis, are the most famous. 

Near Plouhamel is a menhir crowned with the 
symbol of the Christian faith, placed there, probably, 
by the first Armorican missionaries, who sought in 
this way to tum the people fi-om their idols to the 
living God. The picture of that barren tract, rising 



as it approaches the obelisk, and the pillar itself 
towering toward heaven and raising on high the sign 
of man's redemption — while, perhaps, one or two 
solitary figures, in quaint peasant costume, relieve the 
general monotony — is a strange picture of past and 
present ; and though it inspires feelings of gloom, it is 
nevertheless tinged with the light that streams from 
the Cross. 

The menhir of Plumeur, which is twenty-five feet 
high, not only has the cross on its summit, like the 
menhir of Plouhamel, but one of the sides. is carved 
with various emblems of Christianity. This, of course, 
is the work of the apostles of Armorica, who "sought 
to divert in form, at least, the worship which they 
could not prevent the people from ofifering to these 
stones, to the symbols of a truer faith. " 

From Camac to Loc-MarinrKer, dolmens and men- 
hirs abound — this wild region yielding little besides a 
harvest of stones. The cromlech of Dol-au-Marchant 
measures ninety feet ; and just beside it is the famous 
prostrate menhir, whfch is broken in three pieces. 
This must have been sixty feet in height. It is sup- 
posed to have been an object of special worship to the. 
Druids, and to have "outranked" all the other 
monuments. 

Many of the stones are marked with channels, or 
scars ; and when these are found on the upper part of 
a dolmen, those who maintain the altar theory affirm 
that they were intended to carry off the blood of the 
victims offered thereon. But as these channels also 
appear on the menhirs, which could not possibly have 
answered the purpose of altars, the proof is of no 
value. The cromlech of Gavr'-Innis, and those of 
Lowth, in Ireland, are marked like the tattooing of a 
New Zealander, according to some travelers ; while 
others compare them to the omamentation on book- 
covers, and other objects of enlightened regions. 

Men now living can testify that these puzzling 
stones were regarded by the peasantry around them as 
objects of superstitious belief; and that, in. past ages, 
they were actually worshiped, is confirmed by tradi- 
tion. 

In the provinces of Gwennet and Comouailles, in 
the month of June, is celebrated a festival that bears 
undoubted marks of Druidical origin. The youths 
and maidens of the district gather around a moss- 
grown dolmen, — except those under sixteen years of 
age, who are strictly excluded. Those who^ave per- 
petrated matrimony since the previous festival are 
blackballed without compunction. The young men 
wear in their hats green ears of com ; while the young 
women adorn themselves more poetically, with clus- 
ters of flax-blossoms. These they lay on the dolmen, 
devoutly believing that, if those they love can be de- 
pended upon, the com and the flowers will retain 
their pristine fi-eshness at least for a twelvemonth. 

The only Draidical histories to be found are tradi- 
tional narratives, that commiemorate the prowess of 
heroes dead and gone when Druidism was in power. 
These legends were related in a rough sort of verse, 
and they constituted the principal part of Celtic 
poetry. The poems of Ossian, if not universally 
regarded as belonging to the Druidical era, are con- 
sidered faithful representations of the songs of the 
Bards. 

The Bards were an important j)art of the Druidical 
hierarchy, and were regarded as inspired prophets. 
Their buming words thrilled the people to prodigies 
of valor in resisting the Roman invaders ; and Caesar 
pursued them, in consequence, with savage ferocity. 
They fled to lonely Anglesey and lona, and there 
practiced their mysterious rites in undisturbed peace, 
until again conquered by the spiritual weapons of St. 
Columba, who won them from their stone idols to 
Christianity. 

The memory of the First E4ward has been black- 
ened by the traditional charge of creelly persecuting 
the Welsh Bards, because, like the Draids of Armor- 
ica, they inspired the people to resist the invading foe. 
Fresh life has been given to the tradition in Gray's 
ode of "The Bard." 

Gatherings have been held, even in modem times, 
of those who desired to rescue Welsh poetry and 
music from oblivion ; and these gatherings have 



always been called by the old Welsh name of Eis- 
teddfod. One was held in London, in 1822; when 
Mrs. Hemajis wrote a poem for the occasion. It 
contains a graphic description of the ancient assembly 
that met 

" Midst the eternal clifife, whose strength defied 
The crested Roman in his hour of pride ; 
And where the Druids' ancient cromlech frowned, 
And the oaks breathed mysterious murmurs round, 
There thronged the inspired of yore ! on plain or height. 
In the sun's face, beneath the eye of light, — 
And baring unto heaven each noble head, 
Stood in the circle where none else might tread." 

— EUa Rodman Church. 



WATER-COLOR IN NEW YORK. 



The ninth annual exhibition of the American 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors opened at the 
New York Academy of Design on the last Monday 
of January, after a private view on the previous Satur- 
day, and a reception by and to the artists on the 
evening of that day. Few as have been the years 
since ' ' water-color " was almost an unmeaning phrase 
as applied to the work of American artists, those years 
have bome much and good fruit ; for the ninth exhi- 
bition is immeasurably the superior of any that has 
preceded it, and no small part of the work holds a 
position of positive equality with the average of the 
old world, some time since won by our painters in 
oils, but plainly (and generally with reason) denied 
them in the more delicate manipulation. The most 
hopeful sign for water-color painting' in this country, 
shown by the present exhibition, is not to be found in 
the large number of pieces (though even that, reach- 
ing something beyond six hundred, is an evidence of 
the new hold of this branch of art) — it is to be seen 
(i) in the feet that some of our very best oil-colorists, 
usually remiss in this regard, are beginning to show a 
new interest in the direction ; and that (2) some of 
the more difiicult and daring efiects, particularly those 
of wave-crest and sky, generally held to be a monopoly 
of oil, are being attacked with boldness and a success 
equally unexpected and gratifying. There yet re^ 
mains among some of our artists a tendency to the 
illegitimate, shown in the use of body-colors at times 
when_the transparent medium should have been 
entirely depended upon ; but there is, in trath, very 
little of this in comparison to that' shown in some of 
the displays of the past; and the omens of earnest 
and faithful determination to show the world that the 
hundredth year of American national existence is to 
see our art eiherging alike from shams and tutelage, 
are worth notice and felicitation. It does not legiti- 
mately belong to the province of art, above that of 
banners and sign-boards, to remark the setting in 
which pictures are presented to the public eye ; but 
we can not avoid expressing the opinion that no ex- 
hibition, in any country or any age, ever had a larger 
proportion of bad framing than this forces into notice 
— and that not a few pictures in this collection are 
literally destroyed, as to any hasty opportunity of 
judging of their quality, by the barbarities in mats 
and improprieties in frames so largely prevailing and 
so difficult to overcome in the whole efiect of a pic- 
ture. (What — this is in a parenthesis, as it should 
be ! — what if some Mr. Bergh in the world of art 
should be authorized and deputed to enforce certain 
rigid canons of the coming and needed Society for 
the Suppression of Criielty to Pictures, with penal 
statutes of due severity aimed at frame-makers and 
mount-cutters 1) 

We have no intention (necessarily somewhat late) 
of running through the catalogue of this exhibition, 
— and must content ourselves with alluding to the 
works of certain artists in connection, and to some of 
the more meritorious single pictures. . In the first, it 
may be said that the finest work of the whole is 
(wonder for a water-color collection !) one of the 
vety largest, and that it comes from a hand which has 
made itself equally well known in both the mediums. 
TThis is "Sunday Afternoon in New England" (No. 
51), by A. F. Bellows, who in it wins one of the 
most worthy triumphs of his whole artistic career. 
Conception and handling are alike excellent in this 
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picture, in which close observation and fine feeling 
are alike evident At the picture right, on an elm- 
shaded country road, over which the sunlight falls, 
here in mere flecks, and there in broad patches and 
long lines of light, — stands a house, bowercd in trees. 
At the picture left, a row of the grand old elms are 
painted with rare fidelity ; while at the end of the 
street, in a distance wonderfully well conveyed for the 
.size of the composition, the village church shows 
clearly, though unobtrusively, and justifies the quiet 
of the picture, as well as suggests the name. The 
Sabbath figures, necessarily a part of the scene con- 
veyed, are very closely subordinated, as the theme de- 
mands. No worthier addition to a princely gallery 
can be made fi-om any water-color now on view in 
America, than this really noble example of the faith- 
fiil and true in art Mr. Bellows has quite a number 
of other, and all creditable pictures, in the collection, 
of which probably the best remaining is a carefully 
painted architectural exterior, "The Dark Entry, 
Canterbury" (No. 20) ; while "October in Herts, 
England" (No. 26), "Where the Trout Lie" (No. 
277), and "White Birches" (No. 555), are all fevor- 
able specimens of the style of this artist, who has 
never so well pleased us with any similar number of 
works in the more flexible medium. 

Quite as ambitious an array as that of Mr. Bellows, 
is to be found in the several works contributed by 
Samuel Colman, who has been dealing largely with 
coast and other rural scenes on the European conti- 
nent ' ' Street Scene at Quimper " (No. 59), " Boats 
at Etretat" (No. 61), "Old Houses at Quimper" 
(No. 63), and "Cathedral at Quimper" (No. 65), 
are evident results of close study among the wild 
wonders of Brittany; while "Rome" (No. 194), too 
much subordinates St Peter to St. Angelo, and both 
to the too-heavy shadows of the foreground ; and 
"The Chateau at Oberhoefen" (No. 439), "The 
Mosque of Sidi-Hallui, Tlemcen, Algeria" (No. 68), 
"On the Elbe, at Dresden" (No. 446), "Naples" 
(No. 541), and other pictures, prove alike the versa- 
tility and the feithfulness of this exponent of high 
color and lover of rich atmospheres. Kruseman vaii 
Elten gives us several pictures, all creditable, and 
some worthy of much higher praise, in the widely 
differing specialties Of "Chickens" and "Ducks" 
(Nos. 115 and 153), "Landscape near Shrub-Oak, 
Westchester" (No. 242), " Scene in the Hartz Moun- 
tains" (No. 313), "Landscape in Connecticut " (No. 
327), etc. The most notable contribution of A. T. 
Bricher, is "Towing of a Wreck, Salisbury Beach" 
(Nd. 99), showing much force in the handling of a 
diflScult subject, though scarcely making the motif of 
the picture apparent to the practical eye, or satisfying 
the before-mentioned practical eye as to those circum- 
stances technically said to lie "outside the frame." 
Both "Rest in the Woods" (No. u) and "Gather- 
ing Water Lilies" (No. 117), less ambitious in scope, 
are more thoroughly satisfectory in treatment 

W. T. Richards iS well represented by an ever- 
popular subject, " Almy's Pond, Newport" (No. 17),, 
and no less than five other pictures of "Lily Pond" 
and similar scenes in that vicinity, faithful in handling, 
and evidently all the locally valued property of Mr. 
George Whitney. Jervis McEntee is modestly, though 
very fairly shown, in three pieces, which seem all to 
have sprung from the sweet sadness of the late autumn 
— ' ' Last of October " (No. 36), "An Autumn Song " 
(No. 56), and "November" (No. 126). J. D. Smillie 
makes two apppearances, the one an unpretentious 
but pleasing "Study from Nature" (No. 119); and 
the other one of the largest pieces in the collection, 
showing much force, and close study of character and 
expression, but indefinably lacking the electrical 
quality of imparting satisfection to the observer — 
"Scrub Race on the Western Plains" (No. 161). 

T. W. Wood gives us four of his peculiar character- 
sketches, feirly pleasing, but none of them up to his 
best mark in the past, in "The Leader's Call" (No. 
13), nearly .stiff enough to have its location at West 
Point, "Shine "and "No Smoking Allowed" (Nos. 
74 and 75), and "Christmas Time" (No. 208). F. 
S. Church shows some very &ithful painting, in "A 
Foraging Party" (No. 293) — a group of crows 



making what seems to be a satisfectory raid upon an 
oyster-boat with its pile of empty baskets, on the 
shore, — and the same quality with some lugubrious- 
ness of fancy added, in "Man Tills the Earth," etc., 
(No. 121). R. Swain Gifford shows very creditably the 
result of travel and study south of the Mediterranean, 
in "Homes in the Ziban, Sahara" (No. 103), 
"Morning in the Market-place, Tangier" (No. 166), 
"Palms of Biskra" (No. 247), "Mountains of 
Quaransenis" (No. 256), etc. E. W. Perry pleas- 
ingly applies his medium to perhaps its most legiti- 
mate purpose, in the domestic scenes of "A Month's 
Darning" (No. 18), "Six and Carry One" (No. 35), 
"TheCom-Stalk Fiddle" (No. 168), and "Quilt- 
ing" (No. 186) ; while in "Anne Hathaway's 
Kitchen" (No. 79), he confers no small obligation on 
the admirers of the Shakspeare relics, by a most feith- 
ful rendering. 

It has been our duty, more than once, of late, to 
note the steady advance of F. A. Silva, in oils ; and 
we have now to chronicle what we regard as his very 
best work, thus far, in any branch of art — -in "Sun- 
rise at Bamegat" (No. 426). From no artist, of late 
years, have we had so thorough and conscientious a 
delineation of the very physiognomy of the Jersey 
coast, with the special aspects of the hour so caught 
and elaborated without exaggeration. This is a noble 
picture in every regard ; tod, saying so much, we can 
afford to pass nearly a dozen other pictures by the 
same artist, with merely saying that they are careful 
and pleasing bits of that coast which evidently Mr. 
Silva considers the one worthy and notable part of the 
physical creation. " Grandfether's Home" (No. 
155), is by fer the best work of the many and some- 
what pretentious pieces contributed by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Of Henry Farrer's very large list, numbering 
upward of twenty pieces, most of them his favorite 
coast-specialties — by far the most notable are his two 
effects in doubtful lights — "The Old Homestead at 
Twilight" (No. 187), and "Twilight off Cape Eliza- 
beth" (No. 445). Something of the same skill in 
handling the weird and doubtful in atmospheres, is 
shown in "Moonrise on Casco Bay" (No. 484), and 
"Portland Head-Light" (No. 576). 

'John Thorpe (a name not much known to the 
world of picture-lovers, and that of an artist who seems 
to have a singular modesty in setting values on his 
productions, as some of the $1,000 and $1,500 artists 
do not, considering the late and present "shrinkage 
of values ") — has some very creditable work in 
"Busy" (No. 5), in "Cattle" (No. 104), "A Nook 
on the Cliff" (No. 201), "Quiet" (really one of the 
most pleasing and lovable bits in the collection) 
(No. 289), and "Shady Side, Hudson River" (No. 
415). From another pencil, of which we take shame 
to ourselves in saying that we have before known 
nothing — that of Joseph Nash, — we have several 
most carefully rendered and charming English in- 
teriors, with a tendency to the antique, and full both 
of knowledge of the subjects treated, and exquisite 
feeling. They comprise an interior in "Moat House, 
Ightham, Kent" (No. 28), one at "Knole, Kent" 
(No. 93), one at "Boswick Hall, Westmoreland" 
(No. 470) ; and they are supplemented by two ex- 
teriors of nearly equal merit, in a- "Gateway, Speke 
Hall, Lancashire" (No. 222), and a "Terrace, 
Bramshill, Hants "(No. 48). Again, the suggestion 
of a highly meritorious artist, only half known, in 
saying that William Magrath has several pieces of rare 
excellence, in "No Place Like Home" (No. 37), 
"On the Hill Side" (No. 47), "The Galway Girl" 
(No. 76), "Granddad's Visit" (No. 129), and 
"Nora" (No, 169) — the latter one of the most 
admirable bits of drawing in the whole collection, 
with a breezy fi-eshness about the draperies and move- 
ment of the young girl tripping across the turf, con- 
veying the very highest satisfaction. Louis C. Tiffany 
has but a single work, but 6ne of not a little preten- 
sion, in "Good as New" (No. 41), a scene in a shop 
in Switzerland, giving a very good idea of the Switzer 
mode of displaying second-hand kitchen-utensils, 
principally from the door-jambs or the ceiling — and 
painted with judgment and fidelity. J. G. Brown 
has two pieces : "A Well-Fished Preserve" (No. 95), 



and " Watering-Place Pleasures" (No. 177), both 
dealing, and dealing well, with his inevitable boy, in 
spite of the bad pun involved. A. H. Baldwin has a. 
picture of size, and a considerable amount of force in 
handling— "An Unskillful Gardener" (No. 66), 
showing an old man in a doorway, and a child 
approaching. It is only truth to say, however, that 
the value of the picture would be materially added to, 
if it told the story intended to be conveyed, to the 
average mind, as it does not. J. C. Beard tells the 
story of changing capacities and expressions, very well, 
in "Transformation Scenes, Nos. i and 2 — Contem-. 
plation and Exasperation" (Nos. 244 and 231). 
Thos. Moran conveys the feeling of his subject very 
forcibly as well as carefully, in "Solitude" (No. 122). 

Among specialties may be mentioned a "Street 
Scene in Rouen" (No. 163), by T. C. Dibden, 
bringing the most noted of the old archways, and 
something of the very, life of that mediaeval town, 
wonderfully close before the spectator ; a "Boy 
Fishing" (No. 193), by J. M. Falconer, quietly 
effective; "Secret for Three" (No. 454), by Walter 
Satterlee, one of several pictures by that artist, and 
better telling a pretty story than anything that we 
have before seen fi-om his hand ; several drawings in 
the "Old New York " specialty of Mrs. Eliza Greato- 
rex, in black and white — notably the "Old Dutch 
Church, Fulton Street," (No. 361), >"01d St Paul's" 
(No. 377), "The Jumel House" (No. 399), the 
"White Cottage" (No. 405), and the "Gracie Man- 
sion" (No. 406) ; "In the Stage Office" (No. 24), 
by Edwin A. Abbey, which shows marked skill in 
face-painting and attitude, but a woeful crudity in 
design and grouping; some "Black Hamburgs, at 
Certoza" (No. 77), by Mrs. Henty Peters Gray; a 
"Glimpse of High Bridge" (No. 198), by David 
Johnson — by no means among the best works of that 
fine artist; "View of the Thames, at Streatham" 
(No. 221), by David Law; "Changing Guard, In 
1776" (No. 275), by Julian Scott; a "Tyrolean. 
Hunter" (No. 326), by Louis Knauss; "Portrait in 
Charcoal" (No. 323), by Sarony; a "Glimpse from 
a Railroad Train" (No. 502), by Winslow Homer ; 
"Black Art" (No. 511), by Henry L. Stephens; 
"Breaking up of the Imperieuse" (No. 559), by T. 
L. Rowbotham; "The Intruders" (No. 33), by E. 
K. Johnson; several "plates" of Camp aftd Slave 
Life (Nos. 339 to 343, and 353 to 357), by Edwin 
Forbes; "An Elfin Tandem" (No. 404), a pro- 
nounced drollety of the sea-shore, by F. S., Church ; 
"Footsteps Behind Her" (No. 69), a capital render- 
ing of nearly life-size head and glancing eye, by C. S. 
Lidderdale. 

Among those pictures contributed from private 
galleries, or by artists of foreign birth and residence, 
are a "Sketch of a Deer" ( No. 364), by the late Sir 
Edwin Landseer; "The Greeting" (No. 371), by 
Clarkson Stanfield — rough and sketchy, but charac- 
teristic; two of Gustave Dor6 — "The Bridge of 
Sighs" (No. 367), wonderfully successful in convey- 
ing the sadness and sorrow of taking the young girl's 
body from the water, without exciting any feeling of 
repulsion, — and "The Gourmand's Dream" (No. 
368); " An Arab Blacksmith " (No. 333), and "On 
the Terrace "(No. 116), both fair examples of For- 
tuny; "A Campagna Peasant" (No. 182), with a 
roundness and strength really wonderful in this me- 
dium, ^with "Le Cordonnier" (No. 156), "Lis- 
ette" (No. 6), and some other pieces, all by Indoni ; 
"Une Arabe" (No. 154), rough and vigorous, by 
Corlandi; "Waiting at the Church" (No. 40), by 
Zamacois — one of the most pleasing pictures of that 
artist, in any American gallery ; ' ' Dolce Far Niente " 
(No. 131), by Bauginet; "Nobleman's Servant" 
(No. 214), and "The Reader" (No. 219), by Au- 
guirre ; "The Cuirassier" (No. 229), one of the 
highest-valued pieces in the collection, and with 
much boldness and some careless drawing, by De- 
taille; "The Album" (No. 262), by Boldini ; two 
pictures of "El Retiro, Madrid" (Nos. 264 and 270), 
a "Street in Avila" (No. 271), and other Spanish 
scenes of interest, by Galope; "Street in Toledo" 
(No. 266), "Italian Peasant" (No. 267), and "Ori- 
ental Type " (No. 268), all by A. Perea. 



